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NOTE  TO  PRINCIPALS. 

Please  give  one  of  these  bulletins  to  each  gram- 
mar grade  class  in  your  school,  preferably  to  the 
class  librarian,  and  arrange  for  such  distribution 
each   month. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Bureau  of 
Libraries,  Room  423,  Board  of  Education,  500 
Park  Avenue. 


FOREWORD. 


This  publication  is  dedicated  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  public  schools  and  to  their  teachers. 
It  is  further  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  a 
taste  for  good  books  and  for  improving  reading 
is  one  of  the  best  things  to  be  had  from  any 
school  course.  As  the  official  organ  of  the  class- 
room libraries,  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
increasing  their  usefulness  by  calling  attention 
to  certain  books,  and  stories,  and  poems  of 
accepted  worth.  Children  who  grow  up  and  leave 
school  without  having  known  the  books  that  are 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  influence  for  good,  at 
this  particular  stage,  may  just- 
ly feel  all  their  lives  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  part  of 
their  birthright.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  they  have  many  op- 
portunities for  coming  into 
their  own.  Let  us  be  sure 
they  are  taught  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  good  and 
the  worthless  in  the  great 
mass    of    children 's    literature. 

As  far  as  it  may  this  bul- 
letin will  try  to  act  as  a 
guide  to  point  them  in  the 
right  direction.  Notes  and 
suggestions  for  home  and 
recreative  reading  for  holi- 
day observances,  etc..  will  be 
found  here  from  time  to  time. 
Tt  is  hoped  that  teachers  and 
pupils  will  contribute  sugges- 
tions and  opinions  and  co-op- 
erate in  making  this  experi- 
ment a  success. 

LINCOLN. 

"Standing    like    a    tower, 
Our    children    shall    behold    liis 
fame. 
The     kindly-earnest,     brave, 
foreseeing   man, 
Sagacious,     patient,     dreading 
praise    not    blame, 
New   birth    of    our    new    soil 
the    first    American." 
— James    Russell    Lowell. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE   SENTINEL. 

"A  story  is  told  of  his  interview  with  William. 
Scott,  a  boy  from  a  Vermont  farm,  who,  aftei 
marching  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep,  volun- 
teered to  stand  guard  for  a  sick  comrade.  Wear- 
iness overcame  him,  and  he  was  found  asleep 
at  his  post,  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  lie 
was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln heard  of  the  case,  and  went  himself  to  the 
tent  wjiere  young  Scott  was  kept  under  guard. 
He  talked  to  him  kindly,  asking  about  his  home, 
his  schoolmates,  and  particularly  about  his 
mother.  The  lad  took  her  picture  from  his 
pocket,  and  showed  it  to  him  without  speaking. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  affected.  As  he  rose  to 
leave,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  prisoner's  shoul- 
der. '  My  boy, '  he  said,  '  you  are  not  going  to 
be  shot  tomorrow.  I  believe  you  when  you  tell 
me  that  you  could  not  keep  awake.  I  am 
going  to  trust  you  and  send  you  back 
to  your  regiment.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
what     you     intend     to      pay      for     all      this." 


-I'ROM    NICOI.AY'S   DON'S     I.II-'K  OF   l.INCOI.N 


The  lad,  overcome  with  gratitude,  could  hardly 

say  a  word,  but  crowding  down  his  emotions, 
managed  to  answer  that  lie  did  not  know,  lie 
and  his  people  were  poor,  tiny  would  do  what 
they  could.  There  was  his  pay  and  a  little  in 
the  savings  bank.  They  could  borrow  something 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  Perhaps  his  com- 
rades would  help.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  would  wait 
until  pay  day  possibly  they  might  get  together 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  Would  that  be 
enough?  The  kindly  President  shook  his  head. 
'My  bill  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that,'  he 
said.  'It  is  a  very  large  one.  Your  friends 
cannot  pay  it,  nor  your  family,  nor  your  farm. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can 
pay  it,  and  his  name  is  William  Scott.  If  from 
this  day  he  does  his  duty  so  that  when  he  comes 
to  die,  he  can  truly  say,  '  I  have  kept  the  prom- 
ise I  gave  the  President.  I  have  done  my  duty 
as  a  soldier,'  then  the  debt  will  be  paid.'  Young 
Scott  went  back  to  his  regiment,  and  the  debt 
was  fully  paid  a  few  months  later,  for  he  fell 
in  battle." — From  Helen  Nicolay's  "Boy's  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  story, 
see  "Strange  stories  of  the  civil  war.") 

TWO   LINCOLN   STORIES. 

Two  short  magazine  stories  in  which  Lincoln 
appears  as  the  central  figure  have  appeared  in 
book  form  within  the  last  year  or  so.  They  both 
possess  unusual  charm  and  delicacy  of  touch 
and  are  particularly  appropriate  for  reading 
aloud  at  this  season.  Any  one  who  has  felt  the 
thrill  of  the  "Man  Without  a  Country"  will 
not  fail  to  respond  to  the  "Perfect  Tribute"  by 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews.  This  story 
deals  with  the  Gettysburg  address  and  the  trib- 
ute is  rendered  unknowingly  in  Lincoln's  pres- 
ence by  a  wounded  Confederate  soldier. 

Equally  good  is  Ida  Tarbell's  "He  Knew  Lin- 
coln." In  this  sketch  Billy  Brown,  one  of  the 
"plain  people"  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  whose 
drug  store  Lincoln  used  to  sit  before  the  fire 
and  tell  stories,  gives  his  impressions  of  the 
Lincoln  he  knew.  Incidentally  Billy  went  to 
Washington  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war 
to  "cheer  up"  the  President  with  some  new 
stories. 


THE  BOOKS  THAT  LINCOLN  READ. 

' '  Boys  of  the  present  age,  turning  over  lan- 
guidly the  books  at  their  command,  beautiful, 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  fascinating,  gay 
with  binding  and  pictures,  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  slimness  of  the  stock  that  made  Abraham 
Lincoln's  heart  glad.  The  first  books  he  read 
were  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables,,  and  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  thought  himself  the 
most  fortunate  boy  in  the  country,  and  such 
good  use  did  he  make  of  these  standard  works, 
that  he  could  repeat  from  memory  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible,  many  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  Bunyan's  immortal  book,  and  every 
one  of  the  fables  of  Aesop. 

He  early  took  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  eminent  men,  and  a  life  of  Henry. 
Clay  which  his  mother  had  managed  to  buy  for 
him  was  one  of  his  choicest  treasures.  Hearing 
of  a  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  written  by 
Weems,  young  Lincoln  went  in  pursuit  of  it,  and 
joyfully  carried  it  home  in  the  bosom  of  his 
hunting  shirt.  Reading  this  by  the  light  of  a. 
'tallow-dip'  until  the  feeble  thing  had  burned 
down  to  its  end,  Abraham  tucked  the  precious 
volume  into  a  chink  in  the  log  wall  of  the  cabin 
and  went  to  sleep.     A  driving  storm  in  the  night 


soaked  the  book  through  anl  through  and  ruined 
it,  when  the  eager  boy  sought  for  it  in  the  early 
morning  light.  It  was  a  borrowed  book,  and 
honest  Abe  was  in  despair  over  its  destruction 
in  his  hands.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  took  it 
back  to  its  owner,  offering  to  do  anything  that 
Mr.  Crawford  thought  fair  and  just.  A  settle- 
ment was  made,  young  Abe  covenanting  to  pull 
'fodder'  for  three  days  by  way  of  settlement. 

This  was  the  first  book  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
earned  and  paid  for;  discolored  and  blistered 
though  it  was,  it  was  to  him  of  value  incalcula- 
ble. And  wheresoever  the  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  shall  be  told,  this  account  of  his 
first  precious  possession  shall  be  also  narrated 
for  a  memorial  of  him.'' — From  Noah  Broods' 
"Abraham   Lincoln." 
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From  the  painting  by  E.  Leutze. 


WASHINGTON    CROSSING   THE    DELAWARE, 

Near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Christmas,  1776. 

—FROM  STOCKTON'S  "NEW  JERSEY. 


"They    then    embarked    the    soldiers,     'mid     the 

blinding  snow  and  hail; 
They  struggled  with  the  driven  ice,  the  current 

and  the  gale; 
And   much   I   marvelled,   as   I   gazed   upon    the 

piteous    sight, 
What   men   endure  when   in   a   cause   that   they 

consider   right; 
For   nearly   all   were  poorly  clad   to   meet   the 

biting   air: 
Some  were  half  naked  in  the  ranks,  and  some 

with  feet  all  bare. 

"And  back  and  forth  the  boats  were  sent  upon 
the   watery   way, 

So  long  that  when  we  all  had  crossed  the  sky 
was  tinged  with  grey. 

Right    on    we    marched    to    Birmingham,    a   mo- 
ment   there    made    stand, 

Then  broke  in  two  divisions  which  filed  off  on 
either   hand. 

One  half  with    vv  ashington  and  Greene,  the  old 
Scotch  highway  chose; 

The   other   took   the   river   road — I  went   ahead 
of  those." 

— From  Boy's  Book  of  Battle' Lyrics. 


TRENTON. 
"The  artillery-men  led  the  horses  into  the 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  held  them  by  the  bit, 
while  the  soldiers  wheeled  the  cannon  on  board, 
and  the  boats  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The 
current  was  strong,  and  the  great  cakes  of  ice 
whirled  against  the  boats  and  ground  their  sides. 
It  was  slow  work,  cold  work,  hard  work.  Elijah 
and  Esek  stood  at  the  bow  of  one  of  the  boats, 
with  poles  to  push  the  ice  away.  They  had  no 
mittens,  nor  had  any  of  the  soldiers,  nor  the 
rowers.  The  water  froze  upon  the  oars.  They 
thrashed  their  hands  till  the  blood  oozed  from 
under    their    finger    nails.      The    current    carried 


them  down  stream.  The  night  was  dark,  but 
they  pulled  and  pushed,  and  reached  the  shore, 
and  lifted  the  cannon  up  the  bank;  then  the 
boats,  pulled  by  the  ever  faithful  fishermen, 
pushed  off  in  the  darkness  for  another  load. 

General  Washington  stood  upon  the  Pennsylva- 
nia shore,  wrapped  in  his  cloak  directing  affairs; 
while  General  Knox,  on  the  New  Jersey  side, 
shouted  to  the  men  to  be  quick  in  getting  the 
cannon  Up  the  bank.  From  seven  in  the  even- 
ing till  four  in  the  morning  the  boatmen  pulled 
at  the  oars,  and  the  soldiers  stood  shivering  upon 
the  bank.  Many  of  them  had  no  overcoats,  some 
no  blankets;  some  had  no  shoes,  but  stood  in  the 
snow  with  old  rags  around  their  feet.  The  wind 
was  blowing  more  keenly  from  the  east,  and  the 
snow-flakes  began  to  fall.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
curled  down  under  the  bank  to  keep  themselves 
warm;  some  stamped  their  feet  and  thrashed 
their  hands,  waiting   through   the   gloomy   night. 

The  last  boat  came  bringing  General  Washing- 
ton. He  took  General  Greene,  General  Stirling. 
General  Mercer  and  General  Stevens,  and 
started,  with  about  half  the  troops,  down  the 
Pentonville  road. 

They  move  rapidly  for  the  cocks  are  crowing 
in  the  barns,  and  they  have  fully  seven  miles 
to  march,  and  it  will  be  daylight  before  they 
reach  Trenton.  They  fear  that  the  plan  will 
tail.  Oh,  the  dreariness  of  the  night!  So  cold, 
so  dark;  the  wind  cutting  like  a  knife,  the  snow 
falling  in  their  faces,  their  clothes  frozen,  the 
crust  cutting  through  the  rags  around  their  feet. 
They  leave  their  blood-stains  on  the  snow;  they 
stagger  and  stumble'  over  the  uneven  ground. 
They  are  hungry  and  weary,  hut  on  they  go — 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp!  For  what?  To  secure 
their  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  those  who 
may  live  when  they  are  dead.  Head!  For  this 
night's  work  they  shall  live  forever." — From 
Coffin's  Boys  of   '76. 


FEBRUARY  22,  1799. 
"Those  who  saw  him  now  at  Mount  Vernon 
thought  him  gentler  with  little  children  than 
Mrs.  Washington,  even,  and  remembered  how 
he  had  always  shown  a  like  love  and  tenderness 
for  them,  going  oftentimes  out  of  his  way  to 
warn  them  of  danger  with  a  kindly  pat  on  the 
head,  when  he  saw  them  watching  the  soldiers 
in  the  war  days.  Now  all  Mount  Vernon  looked 
forward  to  the  evening.  That  'was  the  chil- 
dren's hour.'  He  had  written  sweet  Nelly  Custis 
a  careful  letter  of  advice  upon  love  matters, 
half  grave,  half  playful,  in  the  midst  of  his 
presidency,  when  the  troubles  with  Eugland 
were  beginning  to  darken;  she  had  always  found 
him  a  comrade  and  had  loved  him  with  an  inti- 
macy very  few  could  know.  Now  she  was  to  be 
married  to  his  own  sister's  son,  and  upon  his 
birthday,  February  22,  1799.  She  begged  him 
to  wear  the  'grand  embroidered  uniform'  just 
made  for  the  French  war,  at  her  wedding;  but 
he  shook  his  head,  and  donned  instead  the  worn 
buff  and  blue  that  had  seen  real  campaigns. 
Then  the  delighted  girl  told  him,  with  her  arm 
about  his  neck  that  she  loved  him  better  in 
that." — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  George  Wash- 
ington. 


AT  FRAUNCE'S  TAVERN. 

"A  barge  was  in  waiting  about  noon  on  the 
4th  of  December  at  Whitehall  Ferry  to  convey 
him  across  the  Hudson  to  Paulus  Hook.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  army  assembled  at 
Fraunce's  Tavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ferry,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  him.  On  entering 
the  room  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  shared  with 
him  so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  difficulty,  and 
danger,  his  agitated  feelings  overcame  his  usual 
self-command.  Filling  a  glass  with  wine,  and  turn- 
ing upon  them  his  benignant  but  saddened  coun- 
tenance, 'With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude,' said  he,  'I  now  take  leave  of  you,  most 
devoutly  wishing  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been   glorious   and  honorable. ' 

"Having  drunk  this  farewell  benediction,  he 
added  with  emotion,  'I  cannot  come  to  each  of 
you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if 
each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand. ' 

"General  Knox  who  was  the  nearest  was 
the  first  to  advance.  Washington,  affected  even 
to  tears,  grasped  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  broth- 
er's embrace.  In  the  same  affectionate  manner 
he  took  leave  severally  of  the  rest.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  deep  feeling  and  manly  ten- 
derness of  these  veterans  in  the  parting  moment 
could  find  no  utterance  in  words.  Silent  and 
solemn  they  followed  their  loved  commander  as 
he  left  the  room,  passed  through  a  corps  of  light 
infantry,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Whitehall 
Ferry.  Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to 
them,  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  a  silent  adieu. 
They  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  having 
watched  the  barge  until  the  intervening  point 
of  the  Battery  shut  it  from  sight,  returned,  still 
solemn  and  silent,  to  the  place  where  they  had 
assembled. ' ' 
— From    Washington    Trving's    "Life     of    Wash 

ington. 
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Island,  1776.  In  Bellamy  and  Goodwin.  Open  sesame, 
v.   2,   p.   49. 

Farewell  address.  In  Brown,  ed.  Epoch  making 
papers,    p.    84. 

Same.     In  Davis.     Young  America's  Manual,  p.  30. 

Same.      In  Great  words  from  great  Americans. 

Same.  In  National  documents.  (State  papers, 
from    1606    to    present    day),    p.    157. 

Same.  In  Norton.  Heart  of  oak  books,  Bk.  6, 
p.    324. 

First  inaugural  address.  In  Great  words  from 
great   Americans. 

Same.  In  Bellamy  and  Goodwin.  Open  sesame, 
v.   3,   p.   332. 

Same.  In  National  documents.  (State  papers  from 
1606  to  present  day),   p.    119..      • 

Rules  of  conduct,  diary  of  adventure,  letters  and 
farewell    addresses. 

Second  inaugural  address.  In  Great  words  from 
great  Americans. 


Soldier   and   statesman,   rarest   unison; 
High-poised   example   of   great   duties   done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his   barefoot   soldiers  eloquent, 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed; 
Never  seduced  through  show  of  preseut  good 
By  other  than  unsetting  lights  to  steer, 
New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast 

mood 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear; 
Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 
In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm  of  will; 
Not   honored   then   or   now  because   lie  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood; 
Broad-minded,    higher  smiled,   there    is    but    one 
Who  was  all   this  and  ours  and  all   men  's 
—WASHINGTON. 
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